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THE SAINT-GAUDENS MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION 

ON March 2nd there will be 
opened in the newly remod- 
elled Hall of Sculpture, a 
Memorial Exhibition of the 
works of the late Augustus Saint-Gaud- 
ens. Such exhibitions of the works of 
artists recently deceased are of frequent 
occurrence in foreign countries, but have 
seldom been held in this country, the 
Memorial Exhibition of the works of 
Whistler, organized by the Copley So- 
ciety of Boston, being the most notable 
instance of the kind. Saint-Gaudens 
occupied such an exceptional and com- 
manding position in American Art, 
being almost universally recognized not 
only as our foremost sculptor, but as 
our greatest artist in any branch of the 
arts of form, that it seems especially de- 
sirable that an opportunity should be 
afforded the public of judging his work 
as a whole, and that as complete an ex- 
hibition of it as possible should be got 
together at this time. Neither the Na- 
tional Academy of Design nor the National 
Sculpture Society had either the proper 
galleries for the installation of such an 
exhibition or the funds to meet the very 
considerable expense of its organization. 
Fortunately, the great sculpture hall of 
the Museum was available and the Mu- 
seum was able to appropriate a part of the 
necessary money, the remainder being 
raised by subscription among the ad- 
mirers of the great artist we have lost. 

Every effort has been made, and is 
being made, to make the exhibition 
thoroughly representative of every phase 
of the sculptor's work and of every period 
of his career from his earliest independent 
efforts to the works left uncompleted in 
his studio at the time of his death. The 
Committee appointed by the Museum has 
met with the heartiest co-operation from 
private owners and public authorities and 
it is believed that the collection will 
attain a completeness which can rarely 
have been paralleled in the case of any 
sculptor. Certainly no such collection of 
the life work of Saint-Gaudens is likely 



to be ever again got together. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the casting of 
the standing Lincoln of Chicago, the 
allegorical figure from the Garfield Monu- 
ment and the Adams Memorial of Wash- 
ington, while the later Lincoln, seated, 
destined also for Chicago, will be seen 
here, in the bronze, for the first time. 
The Farragut has also been cast, a cast 
of the Deacon Chapin has been borrowed 
from the Boston Museum and the Shaw 
Memorial will be represented by a full- 
sized photograph; and it is probable that 
the Sherman Monument will be repre- 
sented by a full-sized cast in plaster. 
The Bellows, McCosh and Vinton Memor- 
ials have also been cast especially for 
this exhibition, so that an astonishingly 
large number of the sculptor's monu- 
mental works will be seen side by side. 
Of his many reliefs and minor works a 
very large number will be brought to- 
gether, in plaster, in marble, or in bronze, 
and photographs will be present, where 
they exist, to represent such works as are 
otherwise unattainable. 

The sculptor's growth from his rather 
picturesque early works through the de- 
lightfully decorative work of his early 
prime to the sculpturesque and monu- 
mental dignity of his greatest achieve- 
ments can thus be followed in detail, and 
the essential and continuing qualities of 
his art may be distinguished. Brilliant 
modeling and the rendering of the morceau 
were not the most conspicuous of these. 
He was an admirable craftsman always, 
making his material delightful as great 
craftsmen never fail to do, and he became 
increasingly master of the sculptural 
rendering of form, so that no fault is to 
be found, from this point of view, with 
his masterpieces, but he has perhaps been 
surpassed in our own day, and in times 
past, in this element of his art. The most 
obvious of his qualities, and one in which 
he was almost unequalled, was mastery 
of design. He was a trained draughts- 
man and a designer by nature, and these 
qualities togetherwithan infinite subtlety 
of feeling for delicate variations of sur- 
face and fine gradations of light, made 
him one of the supreme masters of relief. 
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His sense of design made his decorative 
work infallibly suited to its surroundings, 
and the design in the round, and for many 
points of view, of his great statues, is as 
admirable as the design, for one point of 
view only, of his reliefs. If Rodin is the 
greatest modeler of modern times, Saint- 
Gaudens seems to me to be unquestion- 
ably the greatest master of composition 
in modern sculpture. 

But while Saint-Gaudens's mastery of 
design would have made him a delightful 
decorative artist, it was his imaginative 
power which made him the great man he 
was, and which made him, also, of such 
vast importance to us. His imagination 
had two forms, the penetrative and in- 
terpretative, which made him the great 
modern master of portraiture in sculp- 
ture, and the creative. It was the in- 
terpretative imagination which made his 
Lincoln, his Sherman, his Farragut the 
noblest and truest portraits we have of 
our national heroes. It was the same 
form of imagination, coupled with the 
purely creative, which made of the Deacon 
Chapin a consummate type of New Eng- 
land puritanism and at the same time 
an individuality of such compelling veri- 
similitude that one finds it difficult to 
believe that it is an invented figure, not 
an authentic portrait. It was a purely 
creative imagination that endowed ab- 
stract ideas with a visible and tangible 
form — that made the Death Angel of 
the Shaw Memorial, the Victory of the 
Sherman group, living beings with as 
distinct a personality as Shaw or Sher- 
man themselves. 

The highest flight of the artist's im- 
aginative power was perhaps in the cre- 
ation of that brooding figure on the Adams 
Memorial — a figure that has been called 
by many names, but to which the artist 
who created it would give none — a figure 
that expresses, with a power and an 
impressiveness rarely equalled, the eternal 
question, the everlasting enigma. 

From a purely technical point of view 
the art of Saint-Gaudens is recognized by 
his brother artists as admirable and ex- 
emplary, while it has impressed itself, 
in more than one instance, upon the popu- 



lar mind as a beautiful and adequate 
expression of universal feeling. It is 
not often that the popular and the pro- 
fessional judgments are found in unison. 
To achieve either suffrage in supreme 
degree demands extraordinary qualities 
— to unite both demands such a balance 
of great powers as has hitherto marked 
but a few of the greatest masters. That 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens was the ablest 
of American sculptors and one of the 
most accomplished artists of his time 
in any country may be accepted as demon- 
strated by the world-wide recognition 
he received during his lifetime. The 
considerations just outlined may well 
be our warrant for believing that he is 
more than this, and that he is destined 
to take his place somewhere among the 
few artists whose work transcends time 
and place and becomes a part of the uni- 
versal human inheritance. 

Kenyon Cox. 

THE special Committee on the ex- 
hibition whose appointment 
was announced in the Novem- 
ber Bulletin, have set Tuesday, 
March 3d, as the date for the public open- 
ing of the exhibition, which is to extend 
over a period of six weeks. 

The collection will be arranged in the 
Fifth Avenue entrance hall, where the 
lighting arrangements have been greatly 
improved, and where it will be exhibited 
with all the effectiveness that a fine set- 
ting can give it, after plans drawn up by 
several members of the committee of art- 
ists, architects and friends of the sculptor. 

A catalogue, in course of preparation, 
will contain a list of the works shown, 
with technical and historical information 
concerning them, advantage having been 
taken of the opportunity to record such 
facts as may be useful to future critical 
writers who may never again be able to 
see as many of the master's works to- 
gether at one time. 

A reception to the members of the Mu- 
seum and friends of Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
will be held on Monday evening, March 2d. 
Notice of the final arrangements will be 
given in the daily papers. 



